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YEARLING  LONGLEAF  SURVIVES  A WILDFIRE 


Seventy  percent  of  a dir ect- seeded  longleaf  pine 
stand  on  a good  site  inEvangeline  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana, survived  a wildfire  when  one  year  old. 

On  January  10,  1957,  a fast-moving  headfire 
swept  across  320  acres  of  open  land  that  had  been 
seeded  by  the  Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards  Lumber 
Company  in  November  1955„  The  fire,  burning  in 
an  ungrazed  2-year-old  grass  rough,  was  fanned 
by  a 15  mopoh.  northeast  wind„  Fire  danger  was 
high:  a class  4 day  on  the  type  8 meter. 

The  year-old  seedlings  averaged  7/32  inch  in  di- 
ameter, ranging  from  3/32  to  13/32  inch.  In 
February,  mortality  from  the  fire  averaged  30%. 
Only  5%  of  the  seedlings  7/32  inch  or  larger  were 
dead,  but  62%  of  the  smaller  ones  had  succumbed. 
By  September,  after  a wet  summer,  the  record 
was  about  the  same- -a  few  seedlings  that  looked 
dead  in  February  had  recovered,  but  an  equal 
number  with  weak  basal  sprouts  had  died. 

It  appears  that  in  favorable  seasons  yearling 
longleaf  pines  can  reach  a size  that  enables  them 
to  survive  some  accidental  fires.  - -Jacques 
Jorgensen  and  H.  J.  Derr. 


SITE  PREPARATION  ON  FLORIDA  SANDHILLS 


West  Florida’s  deep  sands  will  grow  pines  very 
satisfactorily^  but  best  performance  can  be  ex- 
pected only  when  oaks  and  wir egras s a.r e removed 
with  a minimum  of  soil  displacemento 

After  two  growing  seasonsj  slash  pine  seedlings 
planted  on  plots  chopped  twice  with  an  11 -ton 
Marden  double-drum  brush  chopper  averaged 
3.  4 feet  high.  They  were  a foot  taller  and  more 
uniform  in  height  and  color  than  seedlings  on  plots 
receiving  the  second-best  site  treatment- - s calping 
with  a modified  rootrake  and  then  disking. 

Chopping  once  with  the  double- drum  chopper  or 
rootraking  without  disking  afterwards  did  not  re- 
move enough  scrub  oaks  and  wiregrass.  Clearing 
with  a single  pass  of  a big  snowplow-like  brush 
cutter  (known  as  a BSW)  was  also  less  satisfac- 
toryj  pos sibly  because  it  removed  too  much  of  the 
topsoil.  On  uncleared  plots  height  growth  was 
about  one-third  that  on  the  double- chopped  treat- 
ment, Survival  on  double-chopped  plots  averaged 
83%.  Two  passes  with  the  BSW  plow  provided 
highest  survival  (86%)  but  poorest  height  growth. 
Survival  on  uncleared  plots  averaged  60%,-- 
Harold  E.  Grelen. 

COST  OF  PRUNING  LOBLOLLY  AND  SHORTLEAF 

A study  in  north  Mississippi  pine  plantations  de- 
termined that  17 -year- old  loblolly  pines  could  be 
pruned  to  a height  of  17  feet  for  11  cents  per  tree; 
23-year-old  shortleaf  pines  cost  7 cents  apiece  to 
prunoj  chiefly  because  they  had  fewer  and  smaller 
limbs  than  the  loblolly. 


Selected  trees  were  pruned  first  to  10  feet  with  a 
pruning  saw  on  a 4-foot  handle,  then  to  17  feet 
with  a saw  on  a 10-  to  12-foot  handleo  For  lob- 
lolly, 10-foot  pruning  required  F 8 minutes  per 
tree,  and  17 -foot  pruning  took  5.  1 minutes.  For 
shortleaf,  corresponding  figures  were  1,3  minutes 
and  3,  5 minutes.  Pruning  costs  were  computed 
using  an  hourly  wage  of  $ 1 plus  $0,29  per  hour 
for  supervision  and  overhead. 

The  following  regressions  show  how  d,  b.  h.  in 
inches  (D)  and  number  of  limbs  pruned  (N)  affected 
the  time  in  minutes  (T)  required  for  pruning. 

Loblolly,  to  17  feet: 

T = 6.4  - 1.4D  +.16D2  +.09N 

Loblolly,  to  10  feet: 

T=3..7  -7..3D  +.06D2  +.06N 


Shortleaf,  to  17  feet: 

T-.13  - .12D  +.22N  or  T = 4..4  - .15D 

Shortleaf,  to  10  feet: 

T=.9  -.J7D  ;..008D2 + .14N 

Walking  time  and  all  other  delay  time  were  evenly 
distributed  between  all  pruned  trees  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  constant  term  of  each  formula,  -- 
H,  L.  Williston. 


VIRGINIA  PINE  SEEDED  IN  TENNESSEE 

In  a recent  test  on  central  Tennessee’s  Cumber- 
land Plateau,  sowing  repellent- treated  Virginia 
pine  seed  in  plowed  furrows  produced  an  excel- 
lent stand  of  seedlings  after  one  growing  season. 

The  seed  had  been  kept  in  dry  cold  storage  for 
one  year.  After  being  stratified  in  moist  sand  for 


35  days  at  34^  to  38°  Fo  it  was  coated  with  a bird, 
rodent^  and  insect  repellent  containing  thiram 
and  Endrin  (5,  6 pounds  Arasan  75  and  Oo  8 pound 
Endrin  50  per  100  pounds  of  seed)o 

Early  in  April  1957  the  treated  seed  was  sown  by 
the  Hiwassee  Land  Company  in  fire-plow  furrows 
spaced  6 feet  apart  throughout  5 acres  of  poorly 
stocked^  low-grade  upland  hardwoods.  The  men 
doing  the  seeding  walked  down  the  furrows,  drop- 
ping a small  "pinch"  of  seed  every  other  step. 
About  15,  000  seeds  were  sown  per  acre,  of  which 
11,000  were  classed  as  full  or  sound.  No  un- 
treated seed  was  used. 

Field  germination  of  the  treated  full  seed  was 
about  74% --almost  identical  with  laboratory 
germination.  By  late  November,  survival  of  the 
germinated  seedlings  was  91  % , and  98%  of  all  mil- 
acres  were  stocked.  Rains  have  washed  soil  into 
the  furrows,  but  the  seedlings  seem  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  silting.  Now  that  the  pines  are  established, 
they  will  have  to  be  released  from  the  cull  hard- 
woods. --T.  A.  Harrington. 
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